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The Manassas Jubilee. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the first battle of Bull Run 
at . Manassas, Virginia, on the twenty -first of July, 
was unique of its kind in the history of the world. 
Battle anniversaries have nearly always been occa- 
sions for the glorification of war and the peculiar 
type of heroism which fighting calls out. At the 
Manassas jubilee war received but scant notice; peace 
and the spirit out of which peace springs was the 
commanding note of the day. 

Hundreds of the old soldiers, both of the North 
and the South, who had taken part in that first 
bloody battle of the Civil War fifty years ago, met 
on the battlefield, fraternized in the most friendly 
way, formed in two lines facing each other, the Blue 
looking south and the Gray looking north, and then 
with outstretched hands advanced to meet each other, 
and clasping hands stood for five minutes pledging, 
with all sincerity we doubt not, eternal friendship. 



The spirit of peace was there, as it had already 
breathed out in scores of letters which had come 
from Manassas veterans all over the country. 

The older men of our day remember well the 
fierce passions and hatreds that raged, not only on 
the field, but throughout the land, on both sides 
during the days of the war. It must seem to them 
little short of a miracle that men who were actors 
in that fierce drama could have done as these old 
fighters of Bull Run did at this jubilee. The fact 
that they are all fellow-citizens of the same coun- 
try — a united country today — only in part explains 
their readiness, even their eagerness, to take part in 
the exercises. Nor can it be explained by mere 
curiosity to see the old battle-ground where they 
once sought to destroy each other. There was some- 
thing deeper and more vital behind their coming. 

The whole spirit and temper of our time in regard 
to war is fast changing. Its "glory" is departing. 
It is this marvelous transformation in the opinions 
and feelings of men going on everywhere these last 
days of which the Manassas Jubilee was, in its own 
peculiar way, the expression and the interpretation. 
That is what gave it its chief significance. It means 
that the days of war are practically over ; that hence- 
forth reason and justice, love and respect, friendly 
recognition and mutual service, brotherly regard and 
peace are to reign in place of the old hatred and 
violence. 

May we not look upon it as a bit of genuine in- 
spiration from on high that led Mr. George C. Round, 
a Northern man who was four years in the war and 
has since lived at Manassas, to conceive the thought 
of turning the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of this famous battle into a potent contribution to 
the movement for permanent world peace? That is 
what he did, and with a spirit of quiet devotion, self- 
sacrifice, perseverance, and courage not found among 
men every day ; We should not be surprised if he 
shall prove to have instituted a new order of cele- 
brating battle days that will spread to other coun- 
tries, and put a stop to the immense mischief done 
every year on the anniversaries of great conflicts. 
May we not hope that in another decade the Germans 
will invite the French to join them in a great Sedan 
Jubilee at which the last of the old animosity be- 
tween them will be buried forever? 

The presence of President Taft, representing the 
whole nation, and indeed just now in a conspicuous 
way the whole international peace movement, added 
much to the significance and potency of the Manas- 
sas Jubilee. He pleaded for the end of war. He 
appealed to the veterans, North and South, to aid 
him in his efforts. The men who knew the horrors 
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of war better than other men should, he felt, be the 
first to advance the cause of peace. When he an- 
nounced that that very day a treaty of unlimited 
arbitration with France, similar to the Anglo-Amer- 
ican treaty, had been completed, Which might be 
ratified within ten days, Northerners and Southern- 
ers alike arose from their seats with one impulse, 
and with a storm of cheers — the Rebel yell and the 
Yankee war-cry mingling together — acclaimed the 
announcement. Peace had her victory that day at 
Manassas, and the Blue and the Gray fought on the 
same side, and both won. 



The Chamizal Arbitration. 

The outcome of the arbitration of the boundary dis- 
pute between this country and Mexico, involving the 
question of title to the Chamizal tract, containing about 
600 acres, at Bl Paso, Texas, has been a rather curious 
one. The United States, in accordance with the treaty 
agreed upon, appointed one Commissioner, Mexico one, 
and the third was a Canadian jurist chosen by the two 
governments. The question was to determine what is 
the present boundary between the United States and 
Mexico at that point, and thus whether the Chamizal 
tract belongs to the one or the other country. The de- 
cision of the arbitrators was to be final. 

The question, which is an old one, arose because of 
the behavior of the Eio Grande in changing its bed, 
which is not now the same that it was in 1852. The 
river has moved to the south, and thrown up this tract 
of six hundred acres, formerly Mexican territory, and 
belonging to the city of Juarez, and made it a part of 
the territory of El Paso, which city has extended its 
jurisdiction over the accretions of .land thrown up by 
the river. In the former treaties of 1848 and 1853 the 
boundary line was fixed in what was then the bed of the 
river, and it was provided by the later treaty of 1884 
that the normal bed of the river should remain the per- 
manent boundary, notwithstanding any alterations in 
the banks or in the course of the river, provided such 
changes were due to the slow and gradual erosion and 
deposit of alluvium. On the other hand, if the changes 
were more violent and a new river bed was thus cut, or 
of two or more channels one was deepened and became 
th" principal one, the dividing line was to remain the 
same as that fixed by the surveys of 1852. 

Here was the rock on which the arbitration struck. 
It was no easy matter to determine whether the building 
up of the Chamizal tract on the north side of the river 
was by slow deposit of alluvium in the sense meant by 
the treaty of 1884, or by more sudden change in the 
course of the river. The former alternative was held 
by the American agent and counsel, the latter by the 
Mexican. The arbitrators were divided in their judg- 
ment after hearing all the arguments in the case. Two 



of them, the umpire and the Mexican Commissioner, 
who rendered the decision, took the ground that all that 
portion of the tract built up before the great floods of 
1864 had been formed by gradual accretion, and that the 
portion formed by the floods of 1864 and by accretions 
thereafter had been by more sudden change. So they 
divided the' tract at the line of the river bed in 1864, 
giving what was north of this line to the United States 
and that which was south of it to Mexico. 

The United States Commissioner rendered a dissent- 
ing opinion, holding that under the treaty of submission 
the Arbitral Commission had no right to divide the 
tract, and that the judgment was incapable of execution 
because the line of division of 1864 could not now be 
located. With this view the United States agent, "W. C. 
Dennis, agreed, and he filed a protest against the award 
on the ground that it departed from the terms of sub- 
mission; that it was indefinite in its terms and impos- 
sible of application; that it failed to give the reasons 
on which it was based, and because of essential error of 
law and of fact. On several points in the judgment on 
which the umpire and the United States Commissioner 
agreed, the Mexican Commissioner also filed a dissent- 
ing opinion. 

The outcome on the whole seems to have been gener- 
ally unsatisfactory, though there is no doubt that the 
arbitrators did their work conscientiously and tried to 
determine as best they could under the circumstances 
where right and justice lay. The decision, if it stands, 
will establish Mexican sovereignty north of the Eio 
Grande over a considerable part of the southern portion 
of El Paso, and this will inevitably result in confusion 
and possibly considerable friction in administration. 
The two governments will doubtless carefully consider 
this phase of the outcome, and are certain to be able, 
through the channels of diplomacy or otherwise, to reach 
some arrangement that will be satisfactory to both. 

One lesson of this arbitration is that international 
disputes of any importance ought no longer to be re- 
ferred to special joint commissions created ad hoc, on 
which representatives of the two litigants serve, but to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
Nations should not be judges in their own cause. An- 
other lesson, as some able students of international law 
think, is that the outcome of this case proves once more 
the essential imperfection and unsatisfactoriness of arbi- 
tration as always more or less involving compromise, 
and that as soon as possible an international court of 
justice should be set up. 

The arbitration, unsatisfactory as the outcome has 
been, does not seem to us to have been a failure. It has 
occasioned the thorough study of the facts lying at the 
basis of the controversy, and shown how difficult the 
question was. Perhaps the two governments, if they 
are unwilling to accept the award, on the grounds given 



